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NINETEENTH  CENTURY  LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING  AND  THE  AMERICAN  SITE 


Throughout  the  development  of  land- 
scape painting  in  America,  artists  returned 
repeatedly  to  four  geographic  areas  for 
study  and  subject  matter:  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  and  Highlands,  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  New  England  Coast,  and 
the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Western  Terri- 
tories.  Critics  have  long  associated  these 
regions  with  schools  of  American  landscape 
painting.   But  unlike  most  schools  of  art, 
the  artists  of  each  area  were  not  related 
by  stylistic  similarities,  but  rather  by  the 
place  itself.   Once  these  schools  developed, 
patrons  and  the  public  supported  them.   Gov- 
ernment patronage  was  particularly  encour- 
aging for  the  painting  of  western  landscapes. 
Although  most  of  the  artists  were  influenced 
by  various  European  schools,  their  works  as 
landscape  remain  uniquely  American,  by  virtue 
of  the  philosophical,  commercial,  and  patri- 
otic reasons  for  painting  them. 

The  introduction  of  landscape  as  a  genre 
in  American  painting  originated  with  several 
artists  who  became  interested  in  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau's  concept  of  natural  primitivism  and 
in  William  Wordsworth's  related  concept  of 
"God  in  Nature."   The  same  philosophy  was 
present  in  the  works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


Perhaps  because  Emerson  was  a  native  American, 
his  writings  had  the  greatest  effect  on  the 
American  artists.   He  spoke  of  nature  as  the 
representative  of  the  universal  mind  and 
believed  that  art  must  therefore  be  nature ' s 
complement: 

...the  power  of  Nature  predominates  over 
the  human  will  in  all  works  of  even  the 
fine  arts,  in  all  that  respects  their 
material  and  external  circumstances. 
Nature  paints  the  best  part  of  the  picture; 
carves  the  best  part  of  the  statue;  builds 
the  best  part  of  the  house;  and  speaks 
the  best  part  of  the  oration.   For  all 
the  advantages  to  which  I  have  adverted 
are  such  as  the  artist  did  not  consciously 
produce.   He  relied  on  their  aid,  he  put 
himself  in  the  way  to  redeive  aid  from 
some  of  them,  but  he  saw  that  his  planting 
and  watering  waited  for  the  sunlight  of 
Nature,  or  was  in  vain. 


To  Emerson  the  artist  thus  was  an  organ  through 
which  the  universal  mind,  or  God  acted.   This 
philosophical  notion  of  nature  made  the  direct 
study  of  landscape  imperative.   By  studying 
nature  closely  the  forms  and  desiqns  of  God 
could  be  discovered  and  executed.   The  trans- 
lation of  the  existence  of  the  Divine  onto  the 
canvas  also  served  an  even  higher  purpose,  for 
it  enabled  the  artist  to  share  the  discovery 
of  the  Divine  with  the  viewer. 

Thomas  Cole  (1801-1848)  was  the  first 
American  artist  to  study  nature  directly  for 
inspiration.   Cole's  thoughts  on  nature  and  its 
relation  to  art  were  formed  in  part  by  his 


knowledge  of  English  romantics  like  Wordsworth 
and  in  part  by  his  own  perception  of  the  Amer- 
ican landscape.   He  shared  Emerson's  belief 
that  the  contemplation  and  study  of  the  American 
landscape  was  an  uplifting  religious  experience: 

...for  those  scenes  of  solitude  from  which 
the  hand  of  nature  has  never  been  lifted, 
affect  the  mind  with  a  more  deep  toned 
emotion  than  aught  which  the  hand  of  man 
has  touched.   Amid  them  the  consequent 
associations  are  of  God  the  creator — they 
are  his  undefiled  works,  and  the  mind  is 
cast  onto  the  contemplation  of  eternal 
things.4 

In  his  "Essay  on  American  Scenery,"  Cole  also 
described  the  untouched  areas  of  the  American 
landscape,  comparing  them  favorably  with  famous 
sites  in  Europe. 

Asher  B.  Durand  (1796-1886)  was  the  true 
exponent  of  the  transcendental  view  of  "God  in 
Nature."   Like  Cole,  he  believed  that  study 
from  nature  brought  spiritual  enrichment.   In 
his  "Letters  on  Landscape  Painting"  he  outlined 
the  course  of  study  for  young  artists  interested 
in  painting  the  American  landscape: 


There  is  yet  another  motive  for  referring 
you  to  the  study  of  Nature  early — its 
influence  on  the  mind  and  heart.   The  exter- 
nal appearance  of  this  our  dwelling-place, 
apart  from  its  wondrous  structure  and 
functions  that  minister  to  our  well-being, 
is  fraught  with  lessons  of  high  and  holy 
meaning,  only  surpassed  by  the  light  of 
Revelation. 


In  View  of  the  Hudson  Valley,  the  attention  to 
detail  suggests  Durand* s  close  observation 
of  nature,  an  attempt  to  capture  every  instance 
of  God's  presence.   A  meandering  stream  draws 
the  eye  into  a  stretch  of  still  water  and  then 
to  the  mountains  and  softly  clouded  sky.   The 
work  becomes  a  natural  metaphor  for  man's 
attainment  of  God  throught  the  contemplation 
of  the  American  landscape. 

Both  Cole  and  Durand  wrote  of  the  value  in 
studying  and  representing  the  American  land, 
but  Cole  was  the  first  to  travel  through,  and 
thereby  establish,  the  geographic  areas  that 
would  later  become  study  centers  for  the  land- 
scape artists.   George  W.  Bruen,  a  director  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  financed 
Cole's  first  trip  up  the  Hudson  River  in  1825. 6 
The  three  paintings  executed  on  this  trip 
brought  him  immediate  recognition  in  artistic 
circles.   The  American  poet  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  who  had  also  urged  the  contemplation  of 
the  American  landscape  in  his  poetic  works  and 
writings,  later  wroted  of  these  early  paintings: 

I  well  remember  what  an  enthusiasm  was 
awakened  by  those  early  works  of  his, 
inferior  as  I  must  deem  them  to  his  maturer 
productions, — the  delight  which  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  opportunity  of  contemplating 
pictures  which  carried  the  eye  over  scenes 
of  wild  and  grandeur  particular  to  our 
country. 


From  this  time  on  Cole  returned  again  and 
again  to  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  spent  summers 
in  Catskill,  New  York,  and  settled  there  per- 
manently in  1836.    In  the  summer  of  1827  he 


made  his  first  sketching  trip  to  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  returning  there 
in  1828  and  1839.   Cole  also  made  trips  to 
Niagara  Falls,  Mt.  Desert  Island,  Maine,  and 
the  Adirondacks  and  Lake  George  in  upstate  New 
York.   Cole  used  these  geographic  areas  as 
workshops  or  banks  of  information  from  which 
he  could  learn  about  nature  and  landscape.   He 
described  what  he  saw  in  his  personal  journal 
and  in  letters  to  patrons  and  fellow  artists. 
These  travels  made  Cole  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  other  American  artists  seeking  to  portray 
the  American  wilderness.   They  too  began  to 
paint  directly  from  nature,  often  in  the  places 
Cole  had  explored,  so  that  the  sites  developed 
into  artistic  centers. 

The  news  of  Cole's  travels  and  the  scenery 
to  be  found  in  the  Catskills,  Adirondacks, 
White  Mountains,  and  other  areas  spread  through 
newly  formed  artists'  groups  in  New  York  City. 
Clubs  like  the  Bread  and  Cheese  Club,  the 
Century  Club,  the  Sketch  Club,  and  later  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  gave  artists,  writers 
and  intellectuals  a  forum  for  discussing  the 
American  landscape,  the  geographic  areas  they 
were  interested  in,  and  the  philosophies  behind 
their  work.   Travel  to  Europe,  often  financed 
by  wealthy  patrons,  was  considered  essential 
to  the  training  of  these  young  American  artists, 
and  Europe  became  another  gathering  place  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas  on  nature. 

As  the  original  areas  of  Cole's  travels 
became  more  popular  artists  began  to  establish 
summer  residences  there  and  would  encourage 
other  artists  to  visit  for  sketch  work. 
Benjamin  Champney  (1817-1907)  was  one  of  the 
first  artists  to  maintain  a  permanent  residence 


in  the  White  Mountains .  -1-0 

Each  summer  Champney  encouraged  Boston 
artists  to  work  in  the  White  Mountains,  and 
John  Kensett  (1816-1872)  brought  groups  up  from 
New  York.   Soon  tourist  houses  sprang  up  all 
over  the  mountainous  areas  of  New  Hampshire  to 
accommodate  the  flow  of  artists  in  the  summer 
months,   In  his  autobiography  Champney  described 
the  site: 

Thus  every  year  brought  fresh  visitors  to 
North  Conway  as  the  news  of  its  attractions 
spread,  until  in  1853  and  1854  the  meadows 
and  banks  of  the  Saco  were  dotted  all  about 
with  white  umbrellas  in  great  numbers.  ^ 


The  White  Mountains  equally  inspired  writers 
and  poets  such  as  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  and 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.     The  intensity 
of  interest  in  and  loyalty  to  certain  sites 
within  the  White  Mountains  gave  rise  to  argu- 
ments about  the  superiority  of  one  site  over 
another  in  contemporary  publications.     Conway 
Valley,  one  of  the  most  popular,  was  portrayed 
from  different  points  on  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains in  John  Kensett' s  Conway  Valley,  N.H., 
Jasper  F.  Cropsey's  Winter  Landscape,  North 
Conway,  N.H.,  and  Albert  Bierstadt's  View  Near 
North  Conway,  N.H. 

The  coastal  areas  of  New  England  provided 
the  artist  with  an  environment  invested  with 
light,  water,  and  flat  expanses  of  beach.   James 
Flexner  noted  that  "it  was  indeed,  the  growing 
concern  with  light  effects  where  ocean  met  land 
that  made  the  seashore,  which  had  been  ignored 
by  the  first  generation  of  landscapists,  such 
important  subject  matter  for  the  second." 


To  Ruskin,  an  English  critic  with  a  growing 

popularity  among  American  artists  in  the  mid- 

to  late  nineteenth  century,  painting  the  coast 

was  "like  trying  to  paint  a  soul."-'--'  For  John 

Kensett  the  coast  provided  an  uninhabited  area, 

far  removed  from  the  settled  city,  and  virtually 

actionless.   He  painted  many  coastal  scenes, 

and  after  an  initial  summer  visit  to  Newport, 

Phode  Island  in  1854,  he  returned  there  most 
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often.    The  view  depicted  in  Rocks  at  Narra- 

gansett  is  a  mere  ten  miles  from  Kensett' s 

summer  retreat.   The  sheltered  waters  of  the 

bay  appealed  to  him. 

Newport  was  also  visited  freguently  by 
other  landscape  artists,  such  as  Albert 
Bierstadt  in  1857-58  (View  of  Newport)  and 
Martin  Johnson  Heade  in  1859-60  (Spouting  Rock 
Beach,  Newport,  R.I.).17  Alfred  T.  Bricher 
worked  specifically  at  Narragansett  Bay  and 
also  traveled  to  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  (Low  Tide,  Maromet,  Mass.) .   Maine 
was  the  last  frontier  of  the  coastal  region, 
and  a  large  number  of  artists  ventured  there 
to  study;  Thomas  Doughty  was  the  first,  fol- 
lowed by  Thomas  Cole  in  1844.     Even  the  inva- 
lid artist  Fitz  Hugh  Lane  took  summer  cruises 
along  the  coast  of  Maine  to  make  detailed 
sketches  for  paintings  such  as  Island  Off  Maine 
Coast. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and 
the  notion  of  manifest  destiny  as  popularized 
during  the  Jacksonian  era  opened  up  a  fourth 
area  to  American  artists  searching  for  new 
subject  matter.   By  the  1860's  the  interest  in 
landscapes,  particularly  eastern  subjects,  had 
lessened.   Barbara  Lassiter  suggests  that  the 
western  movement  was  part  of  a  survival  plan 


for  the  landscape  artists:   "The  Hudson  River 
School  lasted  as  long  as  new  scenery  was  being 
found."20 

One  of  the  first  artists  to  make  the  west- 
ern trip  was  Albert  Bierstadt  (1830-1902) . 
He  felt  that  he  was  serving  humanity  by  putting 
the  West  on  canvas  because  much  of  it  would  be 
lost  to  continuing  expansion.    On  his  first 
trip  in  1859,  Bierstadt  and  the  Boston  artist 
F.  S.  Frost  joined  Colonel  Frederick  William 
Lander  in  Missouri.   En  route  to  Wyoming  the 
artists  observed  the  migration  of  settlers 
along  the  Oregon  Trail.    They  made  numerous 
studies  and  photographs,  many  of  which  were 
later  transformed  into  finished  paintings. 
Bierstadt' s  first  trip  was  followed  by  others 
to  Yosemite  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.   In  a 
letter  to  The  Crayon  in  1859,  he  described  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and,  in  the  tradition  of  Cole, 
equated  the  grandeur  of  the  Western  Territories 
with  the  European  landscape. 

Another  artist  searching  for  new  sites  and 
fascinated  by  stories  about  the  West  was  Thomas 
Moran  (1837-1926) .   He  made  his  first  trip  to 
Yellowstone  in  1871  with  Dr.  Ferdinand  V. 
Hayden,  who  was  heading  a  geological  survey  of 
the  Western  Territories.   Ruth  Moran  described 
the  effect  this  trip  had  on  her  father: 


Every  artist  of  genius  experiences  during 
his  life  a  great  spiritual  revelation  and 
upheaval.   This  revelation  came  to  Thomas 
Moran  as  he  journeyed  on  horseback  through 
an  almost  unbelievable  wilderness.   To  him 
it  was  all  grandeur,  beauty,  color,  and 
light — nothing  of  man  at  all,  but  nature, 
virgin,  unspoiled  and  lovely.   In  Yellow- 


stone  country  he  found  fairy-like  color  and 
form  that  his  dreams  could  not  rival. 


Moran  traveled  throughout  most  of  the  West  in 
his  lifetime,  visiting  areas  such  as  Yosemite, 
Utah,  and  Colorado.   He  recorded  what  he  saw  in 
detailed  drawings  and  watercolors.   These  visual 
records  were  in  part  responsible  for  convincing 
the  United  States  Congress  to  establish  the 
National  Parks  system.   Moran  also  executed  many 
illustrations  for  articles  on  the  West  and  guide 


books. 
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As  a  result  of  Bierstadt's  and  Moran' s 
efforts  to  bring  the  West  to  the  eye  of  the 
American  people,  both  artists  had  mountain  peaks 
named  after  them.   In  addition,  a  lake  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  was  designated  Bierstadt  Lake, 
and  Moran  *  s  lookouts  around  both  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  Yosemite  were  marked,, 

John  Kensett  also  traveled  through  the  West 
in  1857,  1868,  and  1870. 28   The  loose  brushwork 
in  his  painting  In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  executed  on  paper  suggests 
that  the  work  may  have  been  painted  at  the  sitee29 

Thus  artists  of  the  American  landscape 
focused  primarily  on  four  areas  of  the  United 
States,  following  Cole's  travels  to  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  and  Highlands,  the  White  Mountains, 
and  the  New  England  Coast,  or  adventurously 
searching  for  new  sites  in  the  Western  Territor- 
ies.  There  was,  however,  another  factor  that 
influenced  the  artist's  choice  of  location:   the 
demands  of  the  patron  and  the  public 

Before  the  American  landscape  was  promoted 
to  a  "distinct  school, "30as  James  Jarves  put  it, 
artists  had  been  devoted  to  history  painting  and 
portraiture.   The  American  public  tended  not  to 


be  receptive  to  history  painting  because  its 
subject  matter  and  meaning  were  often  unfamil- 
iar.  Moreover,  the  tradition  for  such  painting 
had  been  outside  the  American  experience.   With 
the  advent  of  Thomas  Cole's  direct  studies 
from  American  nature,  the  public  found  a  sub- 
ject matter  that  was  familiar  to  them.   Inhab- 
itants of  New  York  wanted  paintings  of  the 
Hudson  River,  and  the  natives  of  Philadelphia 
desired  views  of  eastern  Pennsylvania.   A  de- 
scription of  two  views  of  Gloucester  Beach 
painted  by  Fitz  Hugh  Lane  exemplifies  this  strong 
connection  to  the  familiar  home  environment: 

The  accuracy  with  which  every  object  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  beach  is  delineated 
will  render  them  particularly  interesting 
to  the  citizens  of  Gloucester  and  those 
familiar  with  its  greenery. 


Paintings  of  sites  in  which  individuals 
had  something  invested  were  frequently  commis- 
sioned.  Men  who  had  financed  the  railroads, 
owned  shipping  companies  or  large  estates  wanted 
their  investments  immortalized  by  artists  in 
paintings  or  prints.   In  fact  some  of  the  first 
American  landscape  views  were  of  private  estates. 
Such  a  painting  of  Saint  John's,  Puerto  Rico 
was  executed  by  Fitz  Hugh  Lane  for  Mr.  Sidney 
Mason,  a  businessman  from  Gloucester.   The  scene 
depicts  men  logging  the  mahoganv  that  was  float- 
ed from  Mr.  Mason's  plantation. 

Views  of  vacation  spots  were  purchased  or 
commissioned  by  tourists  as  remembrances  of 
trips.   This  type  of  view  is  representative  of 
America's  new  found  wealth  and  mobility.33 
Areas  such  as  Newport,  Gloucester,  the 


mountains  of  New  Hampshire  and  upstate  New  York 
were  more  accessible,  and  larger  portions  of  the 
population  could  afford  extended  vacations. 
Benjamin  Champney  described  the  influx  of  tour- 
ists and  his  attempt  to  accommodate  their  wants: 

As  the  years  have  rolled  on,  and  my  studies 
and  sketches  have  accummulated,  I  have 
filled  my  studio  with  them  until  it  has 
overflowed  its  capacity,  but  many  visitors 
are  attracted  there  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  have  carried  away  views  from 
the  mountains  to  distant  cities  and  towns, 
so  that  I  feel  if  I  have  not  accomplished 
anything  great  in  art,  I  have  at  least 
given  pleasure  to  the  inmates  of  many 
homes  throughout  the  land  by  giving  them 
faithful  reproductions  of  local  scenes. 

Artists  were  often  forced  to  comply  with 
the  public's  demand  for  the  specific  view,  some 
willingly,  others  out  of  compromise  in  order  to 
sell  works.   Frequently  an  artist  would  randomly 
title  a  work  to  satisfy  a  patron,  and  the  compo- 
sition would  not  be  true  to  the  view.   It  has 
been  suggested  that  Thomas  Cole  often  did  this. 
Fitz  Hugh  Lane's  compromises  for  patrons  are 
described  by  John  Wilmerding: 
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The  artist  still  faithfully  reproduced  what 
was  asked  in  his  own  unmistakable  style; 
only  in  some  instances  the  familiar  still- 
ness and  expansive  freedom  had  to  be 
partially  subdued. 36 


The  literalism  in  portraying  nature  appre- 
ciated by  the  public  and  patron  also  became 


useful  for  the  stimulation  of  nationalism  and 
patriotism.   Just  as  Durand  had  wished  to  awe 
the  viewer  with  the  revelation  of  the  Divine 
in  nature  so  did  the  government  hope  to  engender 
in  the  viewer  a  spirit  of  awe  at  the  grandeur 
of  his  own  land.   In  the  early  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  national  unity  was  a  state 
considered  desirable  but  not  yet  obtained. 
Lillian  Miller  points  out  that  "disunion  hung 
over  every  political  argument;  sectional  loyal- 
ty superseded  national  patriotism. "^     The  size 
of  the  nation  was  alienating,  and  familiarity 
with  views  of  the  various  geographic  areas 
could  give  the  American  an  awareness  of  the 
country  *  s  beauty  and  also  force  him  to  look 
beyond  his  native  region  at  the  entire  United 
States. 

Of  all  of  the  regions  well  suited  to  the 
promotion  of  nationalism  none  was  more  appro- 
priate than  the  West.   Its  visual  grandeur 
matched  the  nation's  hopes  for  its  own  destiny. 
Critics  even  forgave  the  lack  of  exacting  tech- 
nique by  the  early  artists  of  the  West  because 
they  saw  in  western  views  a  method  of  promoting 
patriotism: 


Our  painters  revealed  to  us  the  matchless 
splendor  of  a  scenery  which  shall  arouse 
increasing  astonishment  and  reverential  awe 
and  rapture  in  the  hearts  of  generations 
yet  to  be.   In  the  gratitude  we  owe  to 
these  landscape  painters  who  dared,  dis- 
covered, and  delineated  for  us  the  scenery 
of  which  we  were  hitherto  the  ignorant 
possessors,  criticism  is  almost  left  in 
abeyance,  for  the  service  done  the  people 
has  been  a  double  one— in  leading  them  to 


the  observation  of  paintings,  and  infor- 
ming them  of  the  attractions  of  a  Little 
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known  possession. 

Artists  of  the  western  landscape  were  them- 
selves caught  up  in  the  nationalist  movement, 
and  the  subject  matter  was  also  a  vehicle  for 
their  own  personal  patriotism.   Thomas  Moran 
remarked : 


I  decided  very  early  that  I  would  be  an 
American  painter.   I'll  paint  as  an  Amer- 
ican, on  an  American  basis,  and  America 
only.   I  traveled  the  country  over  and 
the  West  appealed  to  me. 

As  feelings  of  nationalism  grew  so  did 
the  size  of  the  canvases  of  these  western  sites. 
Wealthy  Americans  who  had  made  their  fortunes 
in  this  country  could  relate  the  rich  and  vast 
expanses  of  the  West  to  their  own  personal 
successes  and  unlimited  wealth.  ° 

The  literalism  demanded  by  the  patron 
played  an  important  part  in  the  credibility  of 
western  subjects.   The  artist  had  to  convince 
the  viewer  that  scenes  unfamiliar  actually 
existed.   Surveyors,  geologists,  and  engineers 
became  the  critics  of  the  western  work  since 
they  too  had  traveled  through  the  area  and 
could  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  artists' 
details  far  better  than  the  eastern  art  critics. 
Thomas  Moran  numbered  among  his  greatest  admirers 
the  leading  geologists  of  the  day  because  of 
his  precise  renderings  of  the  landscape. 

The  photograph,  an  invention  of  science 
and  a  tool  often  used  by  Bierstadt  and  Moran 
to  record  views  to  be  used  later  as  preparatory 


studies,  created  another  incentive  for  accuracy. 
The  public  was  able  to  see  both  the  painted  and 
photographed  view  of  the  same  site  and  could 
therefore  compare  them  for  representational 
exactitude.   An  anonymous  writer  in  The  Crayon 
also  noted  the  photograph's  controlling  influ- 
ence on  painting  by: 

educating  the  popular  eye  to  the  keener 
perception  of  truth,  to  drive  the  juggling 
out  of  Art,  and  compel  painters  to  be  more 
conscientious  and  studious.   Studies  from 
nature  that  would  once  have  been  consid- 
ered satisfactory,  when  placed  by  the  side 
of  a  photograph  become  poor  things  and 
their  artist  must  improve  or  be  neglec- 
ted.42 

Thus  technology  too  had  a  part  in  sending  the 
artist  back  to  the  land  for  subject  matter  and 
inspiration. 


Through  Thomas  Cole  and  others  the  portray- 
al of  the  specifically  American  landscape 
emerged.   Although  the  American  artists  chose 
their  own  methodologies  and  travel  routes,  all 
were  united  by  the  subject  matter  itself  and 
the  reasons  for  painting  it.   These  common 
elements  made  their  art  an  American  one. 

Ann  Morris  Reynolds 
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14.  View  of  the  Cattskill  Mountain  House,  n.d. 
Ink  and  pencil  on  paper,  9  5/16  x  15  7/16 
Unsigned 

The  Art  Museum,  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N.J. 


JASPER  F.  CROPSEY  (1823-1900) 

15.  Winter  Landscape,  North  Conway,  N.H. ,  1859 
Oil  on  canvas,  10%  x  16% 

Signed  and  dated 

Collection  of  Henry  Melville  Fuller 

16.  Indian  Summer,  Hudson  River,  1861 
Oil  on  canvas,  24%  x  41% 

Signed  and  dated 
Thyssen-Bornemisza  Collection 


THOMAS  DOUGHTY  (1793-1856) 
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17.   View  Toward  the  Hudson  River,  c.  1839 
Oil  on  canvas,  21  1/4  x  17  1/8 
Signed 

The  Art  Museum,  Princeton  University, 
Princeton,  N. J. ;  gift  of  Mrs.  Heermance 
in  memory  of  Dean  Radcliffe  Heermance 


ASHER  B.  DURAND  (1793-1856) 

18.  View  of  the  Hudson  Valley,  1851 
Oil  on  canvas,  32  x  41% 
Signed  and  dated 

Herbert  F.  Johnson  Museum  of  Art, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

19.  Adirondack  Scene,  1878 
Oil  on  canvas,  15%  x  24 
Signed  and  dated 

Kennedy  Galleries,  New  York 

20.  View  Near  Catskills  with  Roundtop,  n.d. 
Oil  on  canvas,  14%  x  24% 

Signed 

Kennedy  Galleries,  New  York 

21.  Mt.  Kearsarge,  North  Conway,  N.H.,  n.d. 
Pencil  on  paper,  9  x  11  3/8 

Signed 

Prints  Division,  New  York  Public  Library; 

Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  Foundations 


SANFORD  ROBINSON  GIFFORD  (1823-1880) 

22.   A  Study  at  Bolton,  Lake  George,  c.  1863-65 
Oil  on  canvas,  11  x  19 
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Unsigned 

Berry-Hill  Galleries,  New  York 

23.  Manchester  Beach,  1865 
Oil  on  canvas,  11  x  19^ 
Signed  and  dated 
Thyssen-Bornemisza  Collection 

24.  Sketchbook,  1849 

Pencil  on  bound  paper,  6x8^ 
Signed  and  dated 

Albany  Institue  of  History  and  Art, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

25.  Sketchbook,  1854 

Pencil  on  bound  paper,  Sh.   x  8h 
Signed  and  dated 

Albany  Institue  of  History  and  Art, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

26.  Sketchbook,  c.  1861 

Pencil  on  bound  paper,  3h   x  6^ 

Unsigned 

Albany  Institute  of  History  and  Art, 

Albany,  N.Y. 

27.  Watercolor  box,  1848 
Wood,  5x8x1 
Signed  (?) 

Albany  Institute  of  History  and  Art, 
Albany,  N.Y. 


JAMES  M.  HART  (1828-1901) 


28.   A  View  of  the  High  Peaks,  1861 

Pencil  on  paper,  4  3/4  x  6  13/16 


Signed  and  dated 

Collection  of  Barrie  and  Deedee  Wigmore 


WILLIAM  HART  (1823-1894) 

29.   Hudson  River  Scene,  n.d. 
Oil  on  canvas,  12  x  20 
Unsigned 

Montclair  Art  Museum,  Montclair,  N.J.; 
gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Schlachter 


MARTIN  JOHNSON  HEADE  (1819-1904) 

30.   Spouting  Rock  Beach,  Newport,  R.I.,  1861 
Oil  on  canvas,  11^  x  25 
Signed  and  dated 
Collection  of  Henry  Melville  Fuller 


JOHN  F.  KENSETT 

31.  The  Flume,  Franconia  Notch,  N.H.,  c.  1850 
Oil  on  canvas,  40  x  34 

Signed 

James  Maroney,  Inc. ,  New  York 

32.  Conway  Valley,  N.H.,  1854 
Oil  on  canvas,  32  3/4  x  48 
Signed  and  dated 

Worcester  Art  Museum,  Worcester,  Mass. 


33.   Rocks  at  Narragansett ,  1860 

Oil  on  canvas,  9  7/8  x  18  1/8 

Signed  and  dated 

Hirschl  &  Adler  Galleries,  New  York 


34.  In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies,  c.  1860 
Oil  on  paper  mounted  on  panel,  10  x  14 
Signed 

Kennedy  Galleries,  New  York 

35.  Coastal  Scene  at  Newport,  1864 
Oil  on  canvas,  20%  x  31% 
Signed  and  dated 

Private  Collection 


36.   Mount  Lafayette,  October  22,  1850 
Pencil  on  paper,  9  7/8  x  13  3/4 
Signed  and  dated 
Babcock  Galleries,  New  York 


37.  Study  of  Elm  Trees,  1850-65 
Pencil  on  paper,  9  3/4  x  14 
Unsigned 

Cooper-Hewitt  Museum,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's National  Museum  of  Design,  New  York 

38.  Newport,  September  1871 
Pencil  on  paper,  9  5/8  x  13  5/8 
Unsigned 

Babcock  Galleries,  New  York 

39.  Newport,  September  1871 
Pencil  on  paper,  10  x  13  3/4 
Unsigned 

Babcock  Galleries,  New  York 


FITZ  HUGH  LANE  (1804-1865) 


40.   Island  Off  Maine  Coast,  c.  1860 
Oil  on  canvas,  10  x  16 
Signed 
Private  Collection 
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THOMAS  MORAN  (1837-1926) 

41.  Green  River,  1878 

Oil  on  academy  board,  11  x  17 

Signed  and  dated 

Collection  of  Margaret  Newhouse 

42.  Scene  on  the  Snake  River,  c.  1879 
Oil  on  canvas,  35  x  23 

Signed 

Montclair  Art  Museum,  Montclair,  N.J. ; 

gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Skinner 

43.  Near  Meadow  Creek,  Utah,  July  25,  1871 
Pencil  and  ink  wash  on  paper,  5x7  7/8 
Signed  and  dated 

Cooper-Hewitt  Museum,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's National  Museum  of  Design,  New  York 

44.  Hot  Spring  on  Gardiner ' s  River ,  1871 
Pencil  and  ink  wash  on  paper,  5x7  11/16 
Signed  and  dated 

Cooper-Hewitt  Museum,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's National  Museum  of  Design,  New  York 

45.  South  Dome,  Yosemite,  1872 

Pencil  and  wash  on  paper,  7  3/8  x  5  5/16 
Stamped  with  monogram  and  dated 
Cooper-Hewitt  Museum,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's National  Museum  of  Design 


46.   In  the  Yosemite  Valley,  1872 

Pencil  and  wash  on  paper,  10  1/2  x  6  1/8 
Stamped  with  monogram  and  dated 
Cooper-Hewitt  Museum,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's National  Museum  of  Design,  New  York 
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W.  H.  WILCOX  (c.  1831-?) 

47.  A  Scene  in  the  Adirondacks,  n.d. 
Oil  on  paper  mounted  on  panel, 
6  1/2x9  3/4 
Unsigned 
Kennedy  Galleries,  New  York 

MAPS 

48.  Smith's  Railroad,  Steamboat  and  Stage 
Route  Map  of  New  England,  New  York  and 
Canada,  1855 

23  1/2  x  28  3/4 

Map  Division,  New  York  Public  Library; 

Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  Foundations 

49.  Topographical  Map  of  the  U.S.  and 
Territories,  1876 
Mathew  Dripps,  Publisher 
27  x  39  3/4 

Map  Division,  New  York  Public  Library; 
Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  Foundations 

Errata: 

p.  15  Durand  dates:   (1796-1886) 

p.  16  Kensett  dates:  (l8l 6-1 872) 

p.  17  Number  3^t  is  not  included 
in  the  exhibition. 


